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WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS. 

III.— THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 

BY DR. LOUIS KOBIKSON. 



The sheep has undergone more modifications at the hands of 
man than any other animal. All the rest of our domestic animals 
have proved their capacity to reassume the habits of their wild 
ancestors, but no once tamed sheep has taken to a life of inde- 
pendence. This is at first surprising, because many kinds, such 
as the Scotch mountain sheep and those upon the high lands of 
Chili and Patagonia, manage to live and thrive with very little 
aid from their masters. Yet it is found that even the hardy 
Pampas sheep cannot hold its own when that aid is wanting. If 
man were to become extinct in South America the sheep would 
not survive him half a dozen years. There are three chief reasons 
for this, and all of them are of peculiar interest. 

In the first place, the sheep is, as a rule, a timid and defence- 
less animal, and at the same time is neither swift nor cunning. 
It falls an easy prey to the meanest of the wolf tribe. A single 
coyote or a fox terrier dog could destroy a flock of a thousand in 
a few days. Then it is found that the young lambs and their 
mothers require especial care and nursing. If they do not get 
it at the critical time the flock owner will lose them by the hun- 
dred. It is a common thing in the South Downs for the shepherd 
not to leave his flock day or night during the whole lambing 
season. Lastly, scarcely any modern sheep shed their wool 
naturally, in the same way that the horse sheds his thick winter 
coat. 

There was exhibited at the first great International Exposi- 
tion, in 1851, a seven-year-old South Down ewe, which had never 
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been shorn. Its enormous burden of wool hung to the ground, 
and it would have been about as capable of getting about as a 
man covered with a dozen thick frieze overcoats. It is quite 
plain that such a creature could not get its living in the open 
fields unless it were regularly shorn. 

Now, if we seek for an answer to the question " Where did 
the sheep get its wool from ? " we shall find an explanation also 
of the other two peculiarities which now prevent it from holding 
its own in the wild state. And we shall, in addition, be able to 
point out the chief reason why the animal was, in the first place, 
domesticated by man. 

The wool was of course developed primarily to protect the 
sheep from cold. But from what cold ? The cold of winter ? 
That can scarcely be, since the wool persists and continues grow- 
ing all the year round. The cold of Arctic climates ? That also 
must be excluded, since no sheep, either tame or wild, thrives in 
the extreme North. On the contrary, in Australia and many 
other warm countries, the flocks flourish abundantly. Certain 
naturalists say that the so-called musk ox is really a sheep, but it 
is plain that that curious beast is a very distant relative of the 
familiar varieties. Neither this, nor any other Arctic animal, 
would long survive a removal to a sub-tropical region. 

If we study the various kinds of wild sheep all the world over, 
we at once find an answer to the question. Without exception 
they are dwellers upon high mountains. Some live almost among 
perpetual snow. The Bighorn inhabits the Rockies, the Moufflon, 
the mountains of Corsica, the gigantic Ovis Poli, the Atgali and 
the Burrhel make their home upon the high ranges of Siberia and 
Thibet. On the grassy slopes and terraces they find sustenance, 
and among the giddy precipices above they take refuge when 
danger threatens them. They took to the hills in the first place, 
like the wild asses, because the fierce carnivora of the lowlands 
were too many for them. Their cousins, the antelopes and deer, 
were swift enough to hold their own on the plains, but the only 
chance of survival which was open to the more sluggish Ovidm 
was to take to the mountains. Many a human refugee, hunted 
by a human beast of prey, has had to do the same. Having once 
chosen their habitat, it was necessary that their instincts and 
structure should become adapted for the life of a mountaineer ; 
and throughout long ages, by the survival of those individuals 
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best fitted to this kind of existence, and by the elimination or 
sifting ont of the unfit, they have developed into what they now are. 

As a protection against the cold of high altitudes they grew a 
thick woolly covering beneath their long coarse hair. The need 
of mounting steep slopes with rapidity, and of propelling their 
heavy bodies by leaps among the rocks, caused the muscles of the 
hinder quarters to become stout and fleshy. To the former fact 
we owe our woolen clothing, and to the latter, the suceulent 
"legs of mutton " which so often appear on our tables. 

Both the fleece and the meat have, of coarse, been greatly 
altered by human agency. Those sheep have constantly been 
chosen by breeders which fattened readily and which had the 
finest and most abundant wool. The coarse outer covering of 
hair disappeared ; although, as might be expected, it occasion- 
ally shows itself. In the West India Islands, even imported 
South Down sheep become completely changed in appearance, 
for the wool is hidden by long brown hair. Each different breed 
of sheep, as the Cotswold, the Leicester, and the Merino, has 
wool of a different character. This is chiefly owing to artificial 
selection. The sheep breeders of Saxony, by picking out those 
animals which had the softest fleeces, soon produced a greatly 
improved supply of wool. They used the microscope to ascer- 
tain which animals had wool of the finest fibre, and rejected all 
which did not come up to a certain standard. 

It is the fleece, then, which first brought the sheep into 
captivity, and it is the fleece that is chiefly instrumental in 
keeping him as a servant and dependent. It now grows so 
abundantly that he needs to be freed by the shears once a year, 
or the burden of it would overcome him. Imagine wearing two 
suits of winter clothing in July ! 

The other weak points of the sheep come from the facts that 
he has been by nature adapted for one special kind of life, and 
that we have now removed him from it. The conditions to which 
every atom of him had become exactly adjusted are changed, and 
it is hardly likely that he will be at home at all points under the 
new circumstances. For this reason the tame sheep, like the 
ass, appears a stupid animal. At critical times, such as when the 
young lambs are born, the unaccustomed surroundings may be 
fatal. It is this specialization, as the naturalists call it, which 
accounts for the extinction of many animals which used to be 
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abundant. They become exactly fitted to one particular way of 
life, and unfitted for any other. If circumstances compel them 
to migrate, they die. 

Generally the race comes to an end through the parents not 
being able to rear their tender young, which naturally feel the 
stress of unfavorable new environment more than the adults. 
This is what would happen to the domestic sheep, if the shep- 
herds were not to take such assiduous care of them in the lamb- 
ing season. 

Now let us see what other relics of wild life can be found in 
the sheep. It is always, as I have said in a previous paper, worth 
while to examine immature animals, if we wish to find out the 
habits of their early ancestors. Young lambs have enormously 
developed legs and can run about smartly when only a few hours 
old. This at once suggests that they had to keep up with their 
parents when the flock moved from place to place, and were not 
hidden in secluded spots by their dams. They have a curious 
habit of following anything large and light colored which moves 
quickly away from them. A new born lamb will rush after a 
newspaper blown along by the wind, or, as Mr. Hudson says in his 
delightful book, The Naturalist in La Plata, they will persis- 
tently gallop after a horseman on the Pampas. It is the old and 
most necessary instinct of following the flock when it was fleeing 
from an enemy, but the instinct is at fault in civilized regions. 

Doubtless on the tops of the Corsican or Thibetan mountains, 
both newspapers and horsemen are too rare to be taken account 
of in the formation of habits of self preservation. However white 
the fleeces of their elders may be, young lambs are usually of a 
dirty gray color, so as to harmonize with the rocks of their ances- 
tral home. When at play, they always seek the steepest parts of 
the field, and if there is a rock or a log lying about, they will skip 
on to it and bntt at one another, as if playing " King of the Castle." 
If mountain or moorland sheep on a hillside are attacked by a dog, 
they will always, from choice, run diagonally up hill. Should a 
flock of Southdowns take alarm and break out from the fold at 
night, the shepherd knows that the place to find them is the 
highest ground in the neighborhood. If a dog enters a field 
where there are ewes and lambs, he is watched in the most sus- 
picious manner, and at once attacked if he comes too near. Many 
a valiant puppy, who thought that sheep were poor spiritless 
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things, has received treatment which astonished him when he 
strolled into the sheep pasture in the lambing season. 

Now, dogs are rarely dangerous to domestic sheep. The de- 
termined hostility shown to them at such times is a relic of the 
old, wild instinct, when the horned flock on the mountain side 
defended their yonng against jackals, dholes and wolves. An 
angry ewe will stamp her foot when a dog comes within sight. 
This is probably a relic of an ancient method of signalling the 
approach of a foe. But it is also a threat; for many animals akin 
to the sheep use their sharp hoofs with terrible effect. Deer will 
destroy snakes by jumping on them and ripping them to ribands 
with outward strokes of their hoofs. Nearly all antelopes use 
this method of attack, and hunters have been killed by the hoofs 
of Nylghau, the great Himalaya antelope. 

A wild sheep in his native country is no trifling antagonist. 
The horns of the Ovis Poli and Argali are enormous, and must 
be seen to be appreciated. Sir Joseph Hooker, the great botanist, 
says that in Thibet foxes have been known to make kennels in 
the hollow horns of the Argali ! This sounds rather a " tall " 
statement, and I confess I should much like to find one of these 
hermit-crab-like foxes at home ! 

Some Indian tame sheep are desperate fellows to fight, and 
axe exhibited by native potentates matched against bulls and 
other animals. Phil Robinson tells a story of a ram that was sent 
to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, and, since he was of no value 
as a curiosity, the keepers thought that he would make a nice tid- 
bit for a tiger. The sheep, however, being of a pugnacious 
disposition, "went for" the tiger as soon as he was put into the 
cage. The traveller goes on to tell, that after a sharp tussle the 
sheep killed the tiger ! Whether he ate him afterwards is not re- 
lated, but one would not be surprised at anything in such a sheep 
as that ! 

The immense number of varieties of sheep, and the widely 
different characters they present, prove that they have been 
domesticated for a very long time. If the dog was the first ani- 
mal tamed by man, the sheep was certainly the second. 

Naturalists are not agreed as to which of the wild species our 
modern sheep are descended from. I think it is probable that 
they owe their origin to several kinds, including the Moufflon, the 
Burrhel and the Argali. These, oddly enough, have short tails, 
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like nearly all mountain animals — the chief purpose of the tail 
among the herbivorous animals is to drive away flies, and on the 
windy heights these are not troublesome. Yet domestic sheep are 
born with long tails, and in spite of the practice of farmers and 
shepherds of cutting the tails short, they still persevere in grow- 
ing them. Here are two problems for the rising generation of 
naturalists, who, of course, are incalculably smarter and more in- 
telligent than the old fogies who have written on such subjects 
hitherto ! Why does the modern sheep grow a tail ? And why 
does a lamb wriggle his tail at meal times ? 

I have but little space left to discuss the goat. He is much 
less removed from his primitive free forefathers than the sheep. 
Tame goats have run wild all the world over where there are 
mountains. The goat is distinctly a climber among rocks. If 
the ancestor of the sheep grazed on the growing slopes, the wild 
goats lived high among the broken craggy sides of the mountain 
and browsed the sparse leaves of the shrubs in the clefts and 
crannies. As might be expected the young kids show greater 
agility than their more sedate elders. The goat is altogether a 
more slim and cleanly built animal than the sheep, even in the 
wild state. He is also more independent, showing that it was his 
habit to separate from his fellows when feeding, whereas the 
members of a flock of sheep keep together if possible and always 
follow their leaders when alarmed. 

Both animals set regular sentries on high spots to watch for 
the approach of enemies and these give signals to the others. 
Hence neither the sheep nor the goat needs the long ears of the 
donkey tribes. 

Probably those of my readers who have better opportunities 
for observing the habits of tame goats than I have, will be able 
to note many interesting points in their behavior which tell tales 
of the way of life of their predecessors who roamed the hills be- 
fore our own primitive ancestors had developed sense enough to 
catch them and use them for their own purposes. 

Louis Eobinson. 



